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: August 10, 1928. 
Mr. Edward R. Belcher, President, 
Plymouth National Bank 
Plymouth, Mass. 

Dear Mr. Belcher: 

I am the grateful recipient of a 
little book published by the Plym- 
outh Bank and the Plymouth Na- 
tional Bank commemorating one 
hundred and twenty-five years of 
service. The binding is wnique 
and the contents are written in an 
interestnge and pleasing manner. 


a valuable addition to my library. 

The pictures are refreshing in- 
deed, as they bring forth many 
childhccd memories and_ scenes 
that have become almost. obliter- 
ated. There is one picture in par- 
ticular that endears the book to me, 
the photograph of “Anse” Bartlett’s 


|store at Jabez Corner, taken in 


1892. I well remember the day this 
picture was taken. I was then ten 
years old.. No youngsters, how- 
ever, were permitted among the 
Seats of the mighty that day and I 
became, with a group of playmates, 
an interested spectator. 

Many an hour I have sat on a 
cracker barrel in a corner of this 
self same store, listening to the 
thrilling experiences of these sea- 
faring men, whose pictures are 
shown here. Their experiences 
made fiction tame in comparison. 

Captain Lamberton, a genial 
man, old even then, always a friend 
of the boys, delighted us with his 
many tales of the sea. 

Lionel Churchill, a 
in the sometime and none too lucra- 
tive business of tarred roofs. Even 
at that time his infirmities were 


eall it. If half the stories this man 


|has told were true, then he led a 


most interesting and colorful life. 

Lemuel Howland, then the lead- 
ing painter of the town, was a 
genius in many ways. He was par- 
ticularly noted for his clam chow- 
ders served at frequent intervals 
for card parties and other social 
gatherings on the second floor of 
“Anse” Bartlett’s store and parti- 
cularly for the regattas that were 


held annually at Hobbs Hole. The 
shore dinners served under the big 
tent on Howes Lane in connection ; 
with these regattas are brie” ’ 


seafaring | 
man, although at that time engaged © 


creeping upon hm. I remember him | 
as a victim of asthma and lumbago, | 
or “plumbago” as he was wont to | 


This little book has already become | 


| 


spots even today in the memorie. 
| of the huge crowd which attended 
these festivities. 


“Anse” Bartlett himself the fac- . 


tor around which this little com- 
munity lived, moved and had its be- 
ing; presperous as the times went, 
charitable and withal a good neigh- 
bor. ‘I remember him particularly 
as a practical joker. His manner- 
isms and quaint figures of speech 
reminded one of the older gener- 
ation even though he was then still 
in his fifties. 

Sam B. Holmes, a bachelor, fish- 
erman, boat builder and salt of the 
earth. He was indeed a character, 
who stands in my memory as one 
of the quaintest and warmest- 
hearted men of that time. 

Guy Cooper, clerk of “Anse” 
Bartlett’s store, now the owner of 
that prosperous institution. He 
was the idol of ns ycungsters. He 
was a leader and excelled in every- 
thing he put his hand to. There 
was “none of more fame than a 
man by the name of Ivan Skizavitz- 
sky Skivar.” He is the only one 
left of this remarkable group of 
men and I am happy to say is still 

oung. 

A I ea drawn to this picture by 
even closer ties as it shows my 
| em then sixty-one years of age. 

I knew this picture was in existence 

and had always desired a copy of it. 
|I was glad to see his youthful ap- 
pearance at the age of sixty-one. 
He long outlived these old sea-far- 
ing friends whose faces appear in 
fe picture, in fact he died only last 


year at the age of ninety-six. 
You can imagine, therefore, that 


this little book will 
the Sears family. I certainly hope 
that I may be here twenty-five 
years from today and the recipient 
of another book commemorating 
the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Plymouth National 
Bank. May it then show as re- 
markable a record of usefulness 
and progress as you have made dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. 
incerely yours, 


THOMAS E. SEARS. 
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The fly leaves are repro- 
ductions of pages taken 
from the original account 
books of the bank., 


aa book serves 


to commemorate 


the — of the 


jeanmal BANK 


PLYMOUTH NATIONAL 
BANK 


one hundred and 
twenty five years ago 


1803 1928 


Those who serve time are like the im- 
prisoned waters of a shallow pond— 
soon stagnated. 


Those whom time serves are typified by 
the wavelets of the incoming tide, each 
using its opportunity to creep just a little 
nearer to ‘high water mark’. Time, the 
servant, waits ON everyone, but waits 
FOR none. Taken advantage of, it stimu- 
lates the growth, sharpens the vision and 
transmutes the narcotic of precedence 
into priceless knowledge. 


As a handmaiden, time has no equal. 


Note.—Names used in this 
book are fictitious, used 
solely to depict a cross section 
of life in the years mentioned. 


Nathaniel Winslow— His Day 


1803 

Unwillingly I crawled from under the temptingly 
warm bed-coverings this dark, bitterly cold Saturday 
morning. Plymouth winters are harsh, and though they 
mean a much shorter work-day from sun to sun we all 
prefer the 13-hour-long summer days when labor is 
much more pleasant. 

The charcoal embers in the fireplace showed only a 
faint spark, but new kindling and a few vigorous blows 
from the bellows soon had a fire roaring up the chimney. 
When the weather gets better I must sweep it out, as 
soot settles over everything. With a paper spill, twisted 
last night by my helpmeet Abigail, I lighted the tallow 
dip hung on the back of the rocker and its meagre glare 
helped me find my work-clothes. First my wool, home- 
knit stockings, for the bare wooden floor is icy cold, 
then my blouse of linsy-woolsy, my knee breeches and 
shoes; and the noise of my heavy leather shoes awake 
the good wife and son Nathaniel, who is rapidly out- 
growing his trundle bed. 

Abigail and I set to and made the early morning 
meal while grandfather’s clock ticked the minutes before 
five. Over two hours yet to sun. The kettle soon sung 
and the tempting aroma of freshly ground and roasted 
coffee soon filled the kitchen. Abigail kneeled at the fire 
toasting bread, which gets hard toward the week-end, 
baking day being Saturday. Then to the cellar for butter 
from the firkin, potatoes from the brick bin and bring in 
the dun-fish from the shed. Outdoors for firewood to last 


ae 
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the day, and my breath steamed right merrily. Out 
once more to throw the ice from the dry-sink pail, for it 
is much too cold these days to carry out all water as it is 
used. 

The clock says six. Time for the three mile walk to 
Jones River Landing and Drew’s shipyard where I work. 
Donning my heaviest corduroy waistcoat and jacket, 
wrapping a wool scarf about my neck and cloths around 
my gaiters and shoes to keep out the cold and slush, I 
bade adieu to my cheerful home and family. The snow is 
restless, and it blows every way. The wind whistles and 
shrieks from the waterfront and the only light visible as 
far as the eye sees is my own little whale-oil lantern, 
which warms one hand but shows little light. Not a soul 
in sight until I reach the bend of the lane that turns into 
the shipyards and I arrive about a half-hour before sun- 
rise. The Schooner Five Sisters, of 89 tons, on which we 
are working, looks ghostly in the half light. Up in the 
joiners’ loft the men are talking of a man called Fulton 
who is trying to run a ship by steam at New York, but 
we think he shows alienation of mind. 

All plans of the ships we build are drawn with pencil 
on both sides of brown paper and become smudged after 
a time and hard to work to. Every board has to be 
fashioned and fitted, and also the iron and bell-metal 
fittings must be wrought. Man’s hands are useful when 
put to useful tasks. Soon another launching day will be 
here and the event that goes with it: a yard full of visi- 
tors and plenty of rum. Quite probably we shall have to 
rock the ship off the ways and down the river a piece by 
having all the available men rush from one side of the 
ship to the other. 
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I am a joiner and am paid $1 and ninepence a day. 
We work from sunrise—now about 7:00—until sunset. 
At 11 o’clock in the morning we stop work a few minutes 
for rum. After dinner—at 12—we toil again until rum at 
4:00 which gives us heart for the next hour’s work and 
the long, dark walk home. 

Today is pay-day and it hastens the way and warms 
up the distance to my threshhold. A smile greets me and 
then we apportion the money, which is mostly spoken 
for in advance. The month’s grocery bill of $14 to be paid 
at Bartlett’s. Nathaniel’s schooling with Eliza Tufts at a 
cost of $4 for 32 weeks. Rent of $3.75 for the month, and 
odds and ends from John Churchill’s general store. 

By the light of two tallow dips, one on each end of the 
mantle-tree-piece, and a whale-oil lamp on the table’s 
centre we said grace and then to the evening meal: 
‘bacon from the flitch hung in the shed, carrots and 
‘potatoes, fresh roasted coffee and fried mush and mo- 
lasses. Fit for a king, and I only a workman. 

Then a few passages from the Bible to prepare us for 
tomorrow’s Sabbath. Wound up the weights in the clock, 
closed the shutters and barred the door. All three of us 
knelt beside the high four-post bed in prayer; Nathaniel 
pulled his trundle bed from under ours; we then bade 
each other good night and climbed under the covers. 

Another Day. Today is God’s day, given entirely 
to worship. Food we must have, but only the plainest of 
fare that we may better enjoy the blessings given to us. 
But Sunday clothes are not so plain. Abigail, in her 
ruffled poke bonnet of emerald green, flowered muslin 
skirts with bustles, two quilted underskirts, woolen 
stockings and buckled shoes, makes a colorful picture 
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indeed. Son Nathaniel in his felt three-cornered hat, 
stiff linen collar over his scarlet velvet jacket and 
breeches, many-buttoned gaiters and buckled shoes, 
and I in my fawn-colored breeches and jacket, waistcoat 
of checkered green, boots which go on easily enough but 
need the help of a jack to remove; they are rights and 
lefts and that is a nuisance, too. My light beaver hat and 
birds-eye-maple walking cane finish my costume. Dan- 
dies all, but I prefer being a man, for women folk wear 
thick, heavy, wide whalebone busks down their corset 
fronts making it torture to even curtsey. Now to church, 
Nathaniel carrying a foot-stove for his mother. A short 
walk but a cold one. Abigail at my side hums snatches 
from her favorite hymns as we wend our way up Court 
Street to Reverend James Kendall’s Church. As we near 
the house of God we meet friends of high and low estate 
all on a common level before their Maker. Most of us 

' have walked to worship, but the sheds disclose a few 
horses and chaises. 

Inside the church the square stove at the back barely 
takes the chill off the air and it takes much religious 
fervor to forget the icy blasts that seep through the 
cracks in the church wall. Reverend Mr. Kendall in his 
black pulpit gloves exhorts us to better deeds and paints 
the blackness of sin. His sermon seems inspired and 
leaves us all benefitting thereby. The offering and sing- 
ing over, the Parson called for volunteers to repair the 
church roof damaged by the ravages of the weather, and 
many pledged their labor to be performed after their 

regular daily tasks. Church over, and we must not forget 
to carry away our foot-stove for it might cause fire. 
There used to be a fine for forgetting them and the 
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sexton could levy any charge for their return that he 
deemed sufficient. 

A short walk homeward in company with the Bart- 
letts and found our house door frozen fast, but my 
shoulder and son Nathaniel’s soon budged it. Abigail 
prepared the plain Sunday noon-meal, prayer before 
eating of course. Then to write a letter to relatives in 
Boston, postage for which is 8 cents by horse mail. 

Few words were spoken all afternoon; much Bible 
reading and religious meditation allowed darkness and 
cold to fall unawares. Fresh logs soon warmed the house 
and heated the kettle for the evening meal and though 
there is much time after eating to do daily tasks, they 
must be left undone for less holy days. The evening was 
spent in hymn singing and prayer until the clock showed 
8:00. Then the barring of the door, winding the clock, 
putting away of our best clothing, prayers by the bed- 
side on our bended knees and then to bed. 

Sleep came slowly and in reverie I compared life of 
today with father’s day. Things are much better. I have 
near $50 saved in the Plymouth Bank which opened 
doors recently and it is safely deposited, for the bank is 
backed by many of our prominent citizens. Trade is 
good, especially foreign trade. Shipbuilding is flourishing 
and assures steady work. I am blessed with a good wife, 
a dutiful son and rugged health. What more can man 
wish for? 

Goodnight... 


Barnabas Thacher— His Day 
1828 

A dread ailment has struck Pembroke this year— 
small-pox. The Old Colony Memorial mentioned it in a 
recent issue and we were talking of the plague in Rufus 
Robbins’ Book Store, Ben Barnes, Zaben Olney, myself 
and Daniel Gale, who keeps the tailor shop next to the 
barber’s. Not much danger from it here, for some eight 
hundred of our people were inoculated about twelve 
years ago; Plymouth, then, was a town of sore arms and 
we hope the effects of the inoculation have not yet worn 
off. Dr. Zacheus Bartlett is now advertising in the 
Memorial that he has obtained a fresh supply of genuine 
vaccine matter in a pure state; and Dr. Thacher has 
had lots of experience with the disease in the army. 

What with that and other subjects for talk we all 
stayed later than we expected, and were surprised when 
the nine o’clock bell rang. Olney warmed his india rubber 
galoshes before the fire to soften them and make them 
pliable for pulling on, and then we all ventured out into 
the bleak weather toward Capt. Gleason’s for a drink at 
the bar. Mine cost four pence ha’penny, but Ben took 
brandy at ninepence a drink. At the bar we spoke of the 
reward offered for killing a massive wolf at Sandwich— 
$100.—as much as I as a blacksmith earn for over two 
months’ work. We spoke of the grocers refusing to sell 
spirits, and all agreed that I. & E. Morton did a good 
thing when they stopped selling liquors at their Jabez’ 
Corner Grocery last year. Too much temptation for 
young folks. 


SO 


Then on to home. The noise of my boots on the cob- 
blestones in our alley must have told my wife Betsey of 
my homecoming, for she met me at the doorway with 
the tea-kettle-water pail, and asked me to go to the 
public well for water. A good fifteen minutes’ walk, and I 
was thoroughly rain-soaked when I got back. Shook my 
jacket and hat outside the door, and entered quietly so 
as not to wake the children. Searched for the key to wind 
the pocket timepiece father left me, blew out the light 
in the smoke-blackened oil lamp, finished doffing my 
clothes and went to bed. As I lie quiet I can hear the 
drip-drip of water leaking through a hole in the roof 
upstairs, which must be mended before it gets bigger. 

Good-night .. . 

Another Day. Up betimes this morning, dressing 
first, and later a snack of bread and warmed-over coffee 
and symbols, then on my way to the smithy at Jack- 
sons’ shipyard where I labor. We cannot start work until 
the sun rises, but the fire can be lighted from the tinder- 
box and blown with the bellows ready for starting time. 
Capt. James Collins has just built an elegant coppered 
and copper-fastened ship of 310 tons in our yard for 
Arthur French, Esq., of Boston; and now we are making 
a few iron and brass fittings for the Steamer Lafayette, 
the first steamship ever in Plymouth, running between 
here and Boston three times each week. She burns wood, 
and can make 84 miles per hour while the wood holds 
out. 

My work as a blacksmith is tending the forge and the 
proper heating of the metals, and telling the striker 
where to hit for the shaping. For this I earn seven 
shillings a day. 
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‘OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER NOTICE — 


FOR DECEMBER 22d. 


For the accommodation of persons wishing. te attend the, 
Celebration of the Two Hundred and Tweaty-Fitth anni- 


versary of the LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, Trains + 
will be run over the Old Colony Railroad, leaving Boston 


and Plymouth as follows : vt 

BOSTON, at So'clk, A.M. PLYMOUTH, at 7 o'’clk, 4.4, | 
és “gd “ “s ra | P.M. 
+e * Dro ve 66 **§ 6.30 . 


‘ 3.30 PLM. “ on 
ue * S30 we s onthe 23d, at 4 4. W.: 


\ 

4 

The 5, 9, and 9.30 A. M. Trains will leave the Passen- } 
ger Station of the Boston and Worcester Railroad, corner 
1 


of Lincoln and Beach streets. The other Trains will leave 
the Station at South Boston. : 

JOS. H. MOORE, Sup'i. 
BOS TON, Dec'r oe 1845. 
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BS Walashington’s Pirtoan! 


FEBRUARY 22d, 1859. 


-’) BALLARD’S SALOON, 
‘44 ON6, 30 © Main’ Hired, 


PLY MOU PE, Mass, 


Bill of Fare 


OYSTERS, 


Roast, - 13 cents. 
Fancy Roast, - 13 cents. 
< Stew, - - 13 cents. 
Raw, - - 13 cents. 
. MEATS, . 
Cold tam, - 15 cents. 
“© Corned Beef, 15-cents. 
- Tongue, - 16 cents. 
mE Sardines, 13 cents. 
& PASTRY, 
YA Mince Pie 6 conts. 
“3 Apple Pie 6 cents. 
2) Squash Pie 6 cents. 


, ustard Pie 6 cents. 
Washington Pie, 6 cents. 
@) ‘ * * Cakes 6 cents, 
: Dry Toast, 10 cents. 


Ten 6 cents. - Coffee 6 cents. 


ick eneam, i$ CENTS. 
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Winter is still weeks away, but the cold winds blow 
up from the water and chill me in back while the forge 
roasts me in front. While we worked we talked of the 
new female school Laura Dewey has just started upstairs 
over the pump shop of David Turner. Why shouldn’t 
females have the advantage of better education?>—they 
make good teachers. Look at Ma’am Weston at the 
North Street School. The floor may be sanded, but her 
teaching has taken the rough edges off life for a great 
many of our youngsters. Quam passed here a few mo- 
ments ago and nodded a greeting. Imagine, the man is 
not yet old, has been a slave, and is now free! 

As noon draws near, one hour after rum, the young- 
sters pass here rolling hoops from casks and hogsheads 
or playing taws in the street. Somewhere my own son is 
probably wearing out his boots kicking a football made 
from an ox’s bladder, which he himself pickled and blew 
up with a quill. Worn shoes are better than sickness! Let 
him play! How he enjoyed the circus that set up a small 
tent in the stable yard on Middle Street this summer. 

Noon is here and with it comes my daughter Arabella 
with my meal in a kerchief. Coffee boiled over the forge 
fire, and I enjoy the meal very much though eaten with 
dirty hands. Arabella hurries back to school, and after a 
drink of currant wine from Josiah Robbins’ I turn back 
to work. More work at the forge, more spark-burns as I 
pump at the bellows, and more charcoal to be shovelled. 
More hammering at the anvil and more cold winds as the 
afternoon wanes—with the tot of rum at 4:30. An hour 
and a half more work and then home. 

As I reach home the fire-bell rings and the law says 
that I, as a householder and able-bodied male, must take 


my two leather fire-buckets and rush to the fire. Only a 
small blaze, but it shows the wisdom of prohibiting 
smoking and fire-carrying on the streets and wharves. 
As we returned from the fire, along marched Capt. 
Gleason and the Standish Guards with the Plymouth 
Band, back from muster. They left town Wednesday 
morning, encamped near the meeting-house in Plymp- 
ton, and had a severe tour of camp duty. 

Back home for the evening meal and comfort with my 
family. Betsey turns a small roast on the spit in the tin 
kitchen; Sonny grinds the coffee and fetches the Musco- 
vado sugar, while daughter lights the lamps and puts 
the plates to warm before the fire. We all set-to and eat 
with a hunger that cold weather brings. Then to wash 
the pewter and take the dirty water outdoors, after 
which we settle comfortably around the roaring wood- 
fire. Sonny pores over his school books that I bought at 
Ezra Collier’s, which reminds me I will talk with Betsey 
about putting Ben’s name down on the Juvenile Library 
list Collier is getting up. Ma and daughter sew on a bed 
curtain. How often have I lain awake on the bed and 
admired the patience that women folk show in embroid- 
ering such beautiful curtain designs! Betsey says she 
‘wants one of the new iron stoves Oldham makes up in 
Pembroke. I don’t know about such a change. 

The flickering glare of the fire makes us all sleepy well 
before the usual bed hour, so out to the well for water, 
into the shed for fire-wood, latch the door and under the 
covers. Only a half-day’s work tomorrow because of not 
enough metal to work on, and in the afternoon I will hire 
a horse and chaise, costing three and ninepence, I to feed 
the horse, and drive up to Carver with my family. Very 
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rarely do we do this, for the expense is too great; but we 
must have some pleasures, and I can order some wood 
probably cheaper than I can buy it at home. Should we 
return in good time, I will make a new handle for the 
fire-pan; later in the evening I will call on Bourne 
Spooner and ask about putting Sonny as apprentice to 
rope-making. Bourne has been advertising for boys these 
few weeks back and it might be a good trade for the lad. 
If Spooner has enough apprentices, perhaps John B. 
Chandler will take Ben in his Twine Factory. 
Living expenses are high, but we make both ends 
| meet, and put aside a little money each month in the 
Plymouth Bank. Soon we will have enough saved to 
| add another room to our home, which we would need 
should the family get larger. 
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Seth Sturtevant— His Day 


1853 


All is hustle and bustle here in Plymouth! Tomorrow, 
Sunday, the New York Light Guards and band arrive 
for the celebration (which starts Monday) of the depar- 
ture of the Pilgrims from Delft Haven, two and one- 
third centuries ago. 

Today, I must put in extra hours of labor for those 
which are sure to be lost during celebration days. Like 
many others hereabouts I make shoes for the Daniel 
Lane Shoe Company which has its offices in the quarters 
formerly occupied by the Plymouth Bank. Daniel Lane’s 
Office is really but a shipping and receiving place, for all 
shoemakers do their work in their own homes or in little 
shops in their yards, and call at the office only to return 
finished shoes and to get linings, uppers, wooden shanks, 
soles and heels. We buy our own pegs, wax, thread, etc. 
from Harrison Finney’s shoe-findings store; and when 
shoes are completed we take them to Daniel who pays 
us any money not drawn in advance. We shoemakers do 
all our own leather stretching, lasting, sewing and peg- 
ging and a man who can work fast, and hold a good 
mouthful of pegs can earn a right good income. Business 
is good. Daniel Lane and his 160 shoemakers turn out 
and sell nigh unto 100,000 pairs of shoes per year, in- 
cluding slippers, shoes and top boots. It is safe to say 
that very few calls are being made on the Female Frag- 
ment Society for charity these prosperous days of 1853. 

Deputy Sheriff John Perkins dropped in for a short 
chat, and his cheery talk, while retarding the making 
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of shoes, surely helped the minutes to fly. A capable 
officer is John and knows when to temper justice with 
mercy. Ofttimes he has steered those worse for liquor 
down side and back streets to their homes so that shame 
would not be heaped on the unfortunate and his family. 

Received a letter today from my cousin who migrated 
West in the Yeoman attracted by the Gold Rush of ’49. 
Though money is cheap out there he evidently did not 
care to avail himself of prepayment of postage, for I had 
to pay the fee on this end, which is optional with all 
mailings. 

Letters nowadays are sent in envelopes, but well I 
remember father getting letters just folded and sealed 
with a wafer or wax. 

For fuel I still burn wood, but many of the better-to- 
do families have had coal grates installed,—the cost of 
coal, however, is just a little higher than a workman can 
meet. My Argand lamp burns low and it must be getting 
late. What an improvement over candles! But I fear 
lamps are now doomed, for some cities are using a form 
of illuminating gas, and it will be but a short time before 
Plymouth follows suit, for a Company was incorporated 
here this year. Possibly the new oil called kerosene will 
be brought to a point of refinement suitable for home 
use. 

I am bodily tired what with the constant hammering 
on shoes and stooping over my iron last held between 
my knees, and I think it high time to go to bed. 

Good-night ... 

Another Day. As I sit peering out of the window this 
Sabbath morn I can see many of the banners with which 
Plymouth is bedecked for tomorrow’s glorious anni- 
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versary. There are inscriptions poetical, sentimental, 
and whimsical. Capt. Stevens Turner, whose home is 
within eye-distance of mine, has a sign embellishing his 
home with the caption: ‘“Times ain’t now like they used 
to was.’’ Humorous, but decidedly truthful. Seems as if 
everyone has turned out for Sabbath services, for many 
of the family pews contain those who are strangers even 
to the regular occupants. All are decked in their finest 
array, for the Light Guards are scheduled to come in on 
the Old Colony Railroad early in the afternoon. 

Here they come! The roads are lined with young and 
old. Above the milling crowds can be seen the cockades 
of the Guard, and above the din can be heard the music 
of the band. Past Pilgrim Hall they march, and well- 
drilled and colorfully-caparisoned they are. 

No one seems to remember that this is the Sabbath; 
but the day’s holiness seems to add to the reverence of 
the pre-celebration to our forefathers. 

Guards and musicians repaired to the old Hedge house 
on Leyden Street, where quarters have been provided for 
their stay. There is much promenading up and down the 
main streets, and many old friendships are revived with 
little thought to lookers-on. Who minds the heat? But 
excitement always fatigues, and tomorrow’s celebration 
gives many good excuses for an early bed-going. 

Another Day. Our family awakened at sunrise, at the 
firing of the salute and ringing of bells. Celebration day 
is here! Today is THE day! Every man, woman and 
child is bubbling with enthusiasm. There is a constant 
swirl of well-dressed humanity on all Plymouth streets. 
Labor is stopped almost entirely. Practically every home 
is wide open for visitors, for none are strangers here 
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today. The First Church at 9:00 is crowded to the door 
jambs. Banners, flags, and buntings are everywhere in 
evidence. Each street corner holds a group of old friends 
and new, all waiting for the hour of the procession and 
the formal commencement of the exercises. Above all 
towers Burial Hill, the resting place of those we revere. 

12:30 at last—many having forgotten mealtime dur- 
ing the excitement of the formation of the procession 
along Court Street, with the head of the line near 
Samoset Street. Finally the marshal raises his hand, the 
band leader swings his baton, trumpets blare and drums 
boom, and the long-looked-for procession gets under 
way. Through Court Street, counter-marching at Loth- 
rop Street, the procession winds, halting before the piece 
of Plymouth Rock in front of Pilgrim Hall to send three 
cheers heavenward for our famous Forefathers. Then on 
through the principal streets to Training Green where a 
vast tent covers over half of the greensward, with room 
for twenty-five hundred to be seated. How auspicious 
the occasion. In the middle of the tent there are raised 
tables for the President of the day and distinguished 
visitors and speakers. Before the President a dish of 
parched corn reminds all of the meagre fare with which 
the Pilgrims had to be content. When all the guests were 
seated, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Adams, of New York, asked 
Divine blessing on the gathered multitude, after which 
we all partook of the tempting viands placed before us. 
Then the speechmaking. 

Good times, like good things, must come to an end. 
All seemed reluctant to leave the pavilion in which we 
had heard our forebears extolled, but eventually the 
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gathering broke up and each wended his or her way 
toward home or stopping place. 

I am but a common shoemaker, but a proud direct 
descendant of those hardy Pilgrims who crossed the sea 
and founded this glorious country and nation. But they 
were workers too!! Common clay makes good building 
material. How willingly would I give my full share of 
modern advantages if one tithe of their sufferings could 
have been mitigated. 

So to bed, and as the moon’s rays reflected from the 
water-front I could vision the Mayflower tossing about 
on the bosom of the sea just off the shore where the 
shallop carried my kin to their stepping-stone— 
Plymouth Rock. God help us to keep their memories 
forever green! 
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Benjamin Dingley — His Day 


1878 

For some time young men have been riding wooden 
velocipedes with two wheels, both in the streets and in 
what was Leonhardt’s gymnasium on Sever Street; and 
now there is a French “‘bicycle’’, as it is called, which is 
said to rival a train in speed. There are several in Boston 
—I think made in this country—and the riders are pro- 
posing to form a club to promote the use of the queer 
contraption. The front wheel is small and the rear one 
very large, the rider having handle-bars connected by a 
fork to the middle of the larger wheel, by which to steer. 
What puzzles me is how he reaches the saddle, or stays 
in it after he gets there. The wheels are nickeled and are 
said to make a fine, graceful appearance. As the price is 
some $200., I think I shall wait awhile before I indulge 
in one. Bell’s telephone would be more useful to our 
family. There is already a telephone line with about a 
dozen subscribers in town, and I have used Wm. S. 
Danforth’s instrument several times, he being the man 
who thought of planting this convenient means of 
communication here. 

This is but one of the modern changes in Plymouth. 
The old carryall and chaise are being superseded by the 
hack. Trains on the Old Colony Railroad now burn coal 
—a blessing for the forests, for had trains continued to 
burn wood the country would soon be shorn of all tree 
growth. It is nearly ten years since a cable was laid right 
across the Atlantic Ocean, ending at Rouse’s Hummock 
in Duxbury, and messages sent between France and this 
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country by electric telegraph. Machines have been sold 
for some years that will sew cloth many times faster 
than any woman can, and do it better. What a boon to 
women-folk, when we remember the decorative quilts of 
mother’s day, which must have taken months for the 
sewing alone. Even the women-folk have changed. Now 
they are agitating for the right to vote and a late copy 
of Harper’s Bazaar had an excellent caricature on the 
subject. 

Home life too is different. Instead of reading high- 
priced and poorly printed books by the dismal light of 
a tallow dip, I sit beneath a gas light, taking only the 
effort of turning a tap and applying a Byam match. 

The tinder box has gone forever. Across the room I 
may have running water, also by the turning of a tap. 
That brings to mind another interesting part of Plym- 
outh’s progress. Away back in 1796, The Plymouth 
Aqueduct Company first supplied a small section of the 
town with water from the Town Brook near DeepWater 
Bridge, conveying the water by means of pipes made of 
wooden logs with the centre bored out. This old wooden 
pipe-line went through the main street and in 1835 was 
extended as far as the Samoset House. Twenty years 
later the private company was bought out by the Town 
of Plymouth and preparations were made to take the 
supply from Little South Pond. Quite an improvement 
over the public wells. All these things I accept as a mat- 
ter of fact, but a great many people live in Plymouth to- 
day who remember when these advantages were but 
dreams. And that reminds me, it’s getting late, and a 
long workday tomorrow. 

Another Day. Up with a jump this morning. Late 
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sleeping always means rapid dressing, hasty breakfasts, 

and hurrying to Edes’ Zinc Mill on Forge Pond Brook in 
Chiltonville. As I cross Hobshole Brook, I notice that 

Eph Morton is looking the old Hammer Shop over. 
Wonder what new idea he has on the tapis now? Thanks 

to him, our shoes are more comfortable and shapely, for | 
when he invented the steel shank instead of the clumsy 
wooden ones they used before, he blessed us all. His 
bows and arrows made here also gave much pleas- 
ure to children. I wonder what the Whitings used the old 
shop for before Manter & Blackmer used it for shanks 
and hammers? 

Across Sandwich Street, Mr. Ryder is early at work 
in his wheelwright shop. I haven’t seen anyone covering 
carriages upstairs for some time; perhaps he is giving 
up that line of work. Several men are busy down Howe’s 
Lane repairing the fish flakes. Funny about that spring 
down there the tide covers. One can let down a bottle 
and fill it with fresh water and draw it up through the 
salt water! 

Between the summer and the annealing ovens the 
zinc.shop is very warm. Up go all the windows, and as I 
don an old pair of trousers, the squeak of the shafting in 
the bearings reminds me that it is time to go to work. I 
run a machine for rolling zinc and, as it comes to me 
directly out of the annealing ovens, I work all day long 
with tongs in my hands, for the metal is much too hot 
for handling otherwise. As I look out of the window I see 
Simmons driving into the yard laden with blocks of 
refined zinc sent here from the mines in the West. We 
work from 6:30 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. and I am paid $11 
weekly, which is good pay for only partly skilled labor. 
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Just downstream from us is Wood’s Zinc Mill. He has 
his rolled plate carted to the small factory on Little 
Brook, which runs into Town Brook, back of his home 
down town on Summer Street, where Ed Weston makes 
the plate into shoe nails. Summer Street is always lively 
between carting raw materials and finished products to 
and from the Samoset Cloth Mills; the Plymouth Mills, 
which make rivets; and the large rolling-mill and nail 
plant of the Robinson Iron Company. All these factories 
have privileges on the upper part of Town Brook. 

Downstream, near the Poor Farm, Samuel Loring, of 
Duxbury, has a Tack and Rivet Works, and way down 
to Spring Hill is the Bradford Joint Co., in part of 
Morton’s Grist Mill and Manter & Blackmer’s Steel 
Shank & Hammer Shop, while E. & J. C. Barnes have 
a large sawing, planing, and box mill near the mouth of 
the Brook. Pretty busy little stream, isn’t it? 

Outdoors things look dry as tinder, just the day for 
brush fires. Whenever fire threatens it means a cessation 
of work in the factories; most of the mechanics, being 
volunteer firemen, are subject to call to man the steam 
fire engines No. 1 and No. 2. Though we have our full 
share of brush fires we are fortunate in having very few 
fires in the town itself, and rarely are the citizens greeted 
with the thrilling sight of the horses dashing through the 
streets with the steam engines belching smoke and 
sparks behind. 

But I am forgetting my work and that is my ‘bread 
and butter’. Time flies fast enough without mental wan- 
derings, and being paid good money, I should return it 
by doing good work and a fair quantity. 

The power coming to a stop tells me it is time for 
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home. A good wash, the change back into street clothes 
and there is still a good two and a half hours of sunlight 
for me to enjoy, as the mood strikes. I think Ill ride out 
to the Cordage Co. in one of Chandler’s barges and come 
back with the ropewalk men. It is worth while just to 
see SO many men come pouring out at once. They tell me 
I don’t see them all. There are some 500 employed, and 
those who live toward Kingston go out the Seaside end. 
I am also informed that there are four factories or 
machine-shops, and five big warehouses, and the laying- 
ground is half a mile long. I’ll take a few inches off that 
until I see it! Also they have a little railroad run by com- 
pressed air that carries the raw material to the mills and 
the finished product to the warehouses. In spite of the 
fact that they are so up-to-date that the small rope is 
made by machines, they keep a man spinning in the 
oldest way, with the hemp around his waist, and backing 
off from the hook where the end of his work is fastened. 
I wonder if it makes any difference in the product which 
way a thing is done? Usually a machine-made article is 
more perfect in appearance and stronger too. I guess 
Mr. Spooner was right in thinking freemen would turn 
out more work than slave labor, for now their yearly 
output is at the rate of 80,000 pounds a day! Some day 
the cordage works will be a huge organization. 
And now to home, and bed. 


Thomas Carver— His Day 


1903 

Since early this morning and on through the noon 
hour to the just-coming-dark period of the afternoon I 
have watched the shuttles fly back and forth in my 
looms, with a very little amount of physical exertion on 
my part. This is the age of machinery. 

I can see in my mind’s eye the low-studded cottage of 
a century ago with the ever-present spinning wheel in 
one corner and perhaps a hand loom in the other. M 4k- 
ing cloth was a family affair! They, of a century ago, 
spun their own yarn, made it ready for the loom and 
drew in their own warps. Human foot-power pressed the 
treadle to lift the harness and more or less skilled hands 
threw the shuttle from one side of the warp to the other 
and, catching it, threw it back, occasionally rolling up 
the woven cloth in order to weave more. Nowadays, all 
I do is pull a lever. The loom starts, deriving power from 
belts coming through the floor, the shuttles travel to and 
fro unerringly, the reed moves forward as the picking 
stick makes ready for another blow at the shuttle, a 
dobby lifts the harness and the finished cloth tightens 
automatically. My duties being merely supervision and 
the occasional filling of a shuttle, tying a broken end, or 
watching for broken picks, I have much spare time dur- 
ing my working hours—running four looms, whereas 
they of grandfather’s day found it laborious operating 
one. I, with much less effort, can weave more woolen in 
one day than they could weave in a month, and better 
material too. And I wonder what grandfather would 
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think if he could have earned $15 weekly as a weaver. 

Just as daily toil has been lightened so has travel to 
that toil been made easier. Instead of an hour’s walk, or 
thereabouts, I step on an electric car and for a few 
cents am driven in comfort, in all weathers, almost to: 
the mill door. We have had electric cars here in Plym- 
outh for the past 14 years. 

But there goes the stopping whistle. All my fellow 
weavers are shutting off their looms as the pulleys come 
to a stop; toward the door we all wend our way, then on 
with our street clothes. We pass out of the mill yard, 
hardly fatigued, for home and a meal such as royalty 
could not buy one hundred years ago. 

Supper over, I sit beneath the incandescent gas light 
and read my choice of daily newspapers, magazines or 
books. In the parlor daughter is practising her piano 
lessons—there were but four pianos in Plymouth 100 
years ago—and mother sits at her sewing machine mak- 
ing fancy clothes such as delight the feminine heart. 

As I read the newspaper I see that two brothers at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C. have floated through the air on what 
the paper calls a ‘“‘glider’” and the writer of the article 
predicts the time when men will actually fly long dis- 
tances through the air well above the flying range of the 
eagle. To me it looks like a literary flight on the part of 
the writer. Another column gives more space to the 
wireless of Mr. Marconi, who has transmitted messages 
without wires right from Cornwall, England to St. 
Johns, N. B. 

Plymouth, too, has changed while holding to tradi- 
tion. Last Sunday was such a pleasant day I went up on 
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Burial Hill to see if I could see Provincetown, and up 
there I met an old man who told me in his early days the 
“old codgers”’ used to congregate there with their spy- 
glasses to see if they could get a glimpse across ‘‘Salter’s 
Beach’’, as he called the neck of the Gurnet, of the packet 
coming down from Boston or of some fisherman or mer- 
chantman returning home. He remembered the days 
when Water Street was the busiest part of the town, with 
shipbuilding, outfitting, repairing ;sail-lofts, shipwrights’ 
shops, East & West India Goods stores, and he named 
the wharves in order from Jackson’s on the north, Long 
(once 900 ft. long), Hedge’s, Davis’, Carver’s, Barnes’, 
Robbins’, Doten’s, Stephen’s, Morton’s, Litchfield’s, 
Deacon Leonard’s and Clark Finney’s. The last three 
were near Manter’s Point and fifteen vessels went out 
from them. Seemed to me every other man in Plymouth 
was a sea captain in those days, and all the rest went to 
sea under them, not to mention youths and men from 
all the surrounding country towns, even so far away one 
wondered they ever heard of the sea. 

Practically all the seamen in the Revolutionary War 
and the War of 1812 were recruited from such seasoned 
veterans. During Jefferson’s second term, when France 
and England were blockading each other’s ports, the 
commerce of the United States was greatly injured, | 
many American vessels being seized and condemned as 
prizes. I had never realized that. Then England began 
searching American ships and seizing any so-called 
Englishmen on them. Next, Congress passed the Em- 
bargo Act, which kept all American vessels in port. 
Business was paralyzed. Of course adventurous spirits 
defied both home and’ foreign governments, and some- 
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times made successful voyages. But these were scatter- 
ing exceptions. 

Then came the war of 1812, and the brilliant feats of 
our navy proved the value of a large citizenry equally at 
home, on sea or land. The fisheries of the New England 
coast were broken up, and many of the principal ports. 
were blockaded by the English. By the time the Treaty 
of Ghent was signed, the fishing fleets which had fur- 
nished so much occupation, food and wealth to the 
country were largely destroyed by the war, or decayed. 

To revive and stimulate this industry, a Government 
bounty was offered to vessels in the fishing business. 
that made a four-months’ trip. Thus arose the curious. 
custom of ‘‘working out the bounty”’. I was much inter- 
ested in that point, for no one had ever really explained. 
it to my satisfaction. A vessel meeting with good luck 
and securing a full fare early would reach her home port, 
discharge her cargo, and then sail out in the Bay and 
loaf about until her time was completed, then return 
home and claim her bounty money. If the trip were 
made on shares the short trip would also be occupied in 
fishing—perhaps for their own family use. In 1831 Plym- 
outh was paid a fish bounty of $17,501.47. Quite a 
substantial addition to the income of such a small town 
as this was then. The bounty was discontinued during 
the Civil War and never renewed, but instead the duty 
was removed from salt. 

Prices were naturally highest for fish during the Civil 
War, some vessels making $1,000 a season, fish bringing 
about $7.50 a quintal. 

About 1868-70 there were 65 vessels from here going. 
to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland. But in the ‘‘70’s”’ 
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the beginning of the end of the fisheries came with the 
agreement of the “three mile limit’? at Newfoundland 
and the admission of free Canadian fish. Year by year 
the fleets dwindled until the flake yards were covered 
with buildings, the wharves used for other commerce, 
and after a few futile efforts at other lines of business the 
fishing schooners were sold, or laid up to rot in idleness. 

As I never saw a flake yard, I asked him to describe 
one. As with the wharves, he got under way by starting 
at the north, where (near what is now Depot Avenue) 
Richard Holmes, and his son-in-law Scudder, and later 
Holmes and Isaac Brewster, had fish flakes back of what 
is now the brick block and the present home of Fred’k 
Churchill. Then beginning about in a line with the south 
end of the Green, back of the houses on Sandwich Street, 
and including the High School grounds were the yards of 
Wm. Nelson, Nathaniel E. Harlow, Corban Barnes, 

Rufus Churchill, Gideon Perkins and Benjamin Barnes. 

At the foot of Fremont Street the Stephens had one for 

their fishing vessels, and beginning at the roadway be- 

tween the Morton houses beyond Hobshole Meadow, 
and extending to Howe’s Lane were the yards of the 
Mortons, Manters and Blackmers. At Chiltonville were 
yards owned by Ira Litchfield, Deacon Leonard, Clark 
Finney and David Manter. 

Most of these men, and several others sent out pase: 
The Grand Banks fleet left about the middle of May or 
the first of June and were gone about 3 months or until 
they wet their salt. After returning home with the 
catch, those not owning yards of course could hire them, { 
when not in use by the owners. A fish flake I learned 
‘was an open work table, in the earlier days made of a 
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wooden frame filled in with birch brush or some other 
flexible material, sometimes nicely woven; but later 
made of three-sided strips of wood with the edge upper- 
most. These frames were laid on posts set in the yards, 
and some were so arranged that they tipped so they 
might get the rays of the sun more directly. As fish were 
caught, they were cleaned at the end of the day’s work, 
salted and packed away. 

On reaching home-port the fish were washed out on 
the shore, carted up to the fish house, resalted and kept 
till there was a good day to put them on the flakes. It 
took about 3 good days to cure them. Sometimes they | 
were left outdoors overnight. In such case, they were 
“‘yaffled” up into piles consisting of six or so and the top 
one was placed skinside up to shed any moisture that 
might accidentally come, either rain, dew or fog. (A 
watchman was of course a necessity.) When the fish were 
properly cured, they were bundled up in quintals 
(usually called a “‘kintle’’) consisting of 112 lbs., covered 
on each side by a straw matting, and tied with tarred 
rope. 

From the boats to the flake yards, and for the many 
trips to and from the storehouses and flakes a specially- 
built truck was used, of narrow gauge, so that more 
flakes could be put in a field, the truck passing through 
the aisles between the flakes either to distribute the fish 
or gather them up. 

During a large part of the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century salt fish and “tongues and sounds’”’ made 
the larger portion of the winter food of New England, 
especially on the coast. Very seldom were beets served 
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with them. Potatoes, with salt pork gravy or pork 
scraps were the usual accompaniments. 

It is bedtime now. Tonight, as I lie awaiting sleep, like 
many another family man my thoughts turn to money 
matters and living costs. Wages are high, but so are 
clothing, rent and food. But, at that, there is a small 
margin left over each week to add to the account already 
standing opposite my name at the Plymouth National 
Bank. That thrifty trait is probably one of the most val- 
uable characteristics inherited from our Pilgrim sires 
and it gives one an assurance that temporary misfortune 
can lay but light fingers on us. My eyes are closing now. 

Goodnight. 
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Joseph Partridge— His Day 
1928 

The alarm clock aroused me from my sleep this morn- 
ing at 7 a.m. allowing one hour for dressing, breakfast 
and the short walk to the office. The house was quite 
warm, for the automatic furnace regulator had opened 
the furnace draughts about a half hour previous to my 
arising. I dressed, washed my hands and face under the 
hot water faucet and put on my fresh linen. I ate a light 
breakfast prepared on electrical appliances, put on my 
vest, coat, topcoat and hat and left for work. 

For an early Spring day the air is extremely mild, and 
as I pass the old Harlow House I hear a deep drone from 
high overhead, and lifting my eyes I see an early aerial 
traveler or a commercial pilot winging his way through 
the air to the tune of a tri-motored plane. Lowering my 
eyes I again see the cottage of 250 years ago—centuries 
pass in a moment—and I wonder if the aviator above, 
the airplane, or I myself would be in existence but for the 
Pilgrims that such humble habitations protected from 
inclement weather. 

The roads are clear of snow, and hundreds of auto- 
mobiles roll by less than 100 yards from the old home- 
stead without even a glance, like grown-up children 
ignoring their parentage. 

While today’s needs and tasks require today’s atten- 
tion and thought, one cannot forget the heritage of 
Plymouth; the evidence is everywhere—and nowhere. 
You pass a friend with a daily greeting and notice a 
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swing to the foot, a manner of speech, a crooking of the 
arm or a way of raising the brows and you recognize it 
as a hereditary characteristic common to most of the 
offspring of certain forebears whose names are indelibly 
stamped on the roster of the Mayflower. Even the town 
itself, while keeping well abreast of the times and losing 
all resemblance to the Plymouth of 300, 200 or even 100 
years ago, still retains an aura of antiquity, hard to 
define, but manifest nevertheless. 

As I pass up Main Street and casually glance up 
toward Burial Hill where our forefathers rest under 
crumbling, lead bordered stones, while another turn of 
the head brings into view an automobile bus laden with 
passengers traveling the same road which Indians first 
made, I find it hard to distinguish which is the dream and 
which the reality. 

An electric car passes, partly filled with workers who, 
no doubt, own automobiles but find the old reliable 
trolley an investment in comfort and economy on days 
when harsh weather may descend at any moment. But 
a few years ago the trolley car symbolized progress; 
today it has to struggle hard to retain its place in the 
field of transportation. Every few feet along the street I 
see electric lights which, when darkness lowers, make 
the streets cheerful and allow business to continue with- 
out cessation with the descending sun as could not be 
done but a few years back. Things over toward the 
waterfront are bleak just now, but when good weather 
comes we will again hear the saucy putt-putt of motor 
boats, much more seaworthy than the famous May- 
flower, plying about the waters which lapped against 
her glorious sides. 
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I buy a morning paper, two cents, and a rapid glance 
at the columns recalls to my mind a certain young man 
who, alone in an airplane, crossed the broad Atlantic 
but a few months ago and yet holds the front page with 
his “‘good-will”’ tours. In the corner of one of the pages I 
see the radio programs, free entertainment coming to 
the millions at the twirling of a dial. On other pages I 
read news, local and distant, some of which transpired 
thousands of miles away but a few hours ago and is 
brought to my attention ten times as quickly as a letter 
could be sent to Boston a century ago. 

I enter my office door; it closes itself automatically 
and noiselessly; and I am greeted by a slip of a girl still 
in her ‘teens’, who can write more words per hour on her 
typewriter than grandfather could write in a day, anda 
long day at that. The telephone rings, and a voice fifty 
miles away comes to my ears as clearly as though the 
person stood by my side. Only recently a Boston friend 
actually ordered merchandise direct from a London 
department store by telephone from his own office. To 
check an account I depress keys in an adding machine 
and the correct answer shows instantly. I write with a 
pen that carries its own ink and gives no trouble. When 
much mail has to be sent out I have access to machines 
that will fold, seal, stamp and address envelopes faster 
than they can be counted. Should I need information 
regarding a client I pull open a drawer and the facts are 
at my finger tips. For extra rapidity of long-distance 
messages the telegraph and air mail are at my beck and 
call at low cost. And should the day be chilly I reach 
down and open a valve to warm the atmosphere. Such 
are modern business conditions in Plymouth today; and 
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it being Saturday, and the clock showing 12:00, I lock 
my desk and start for home, free to do as I please for the 
next 45 hours. 

Outside the office I hear a familiar-sounding auto- 
mobile horn and find my wife awaiting me with the 
suggestion that we go to Boston for luncheon, then 
shopping and the theatre. Her household labors, too, 
have been lightened immeasurably by such appliances 
as vacuum cleaners, electric dishwashers, clothes washers 
and ironers, and as aids to personal adornment, electric 
sewing-machines, electric hair-curlers and so forth. 

We drive to Boston in a fraction over an hour on 
excellent roads, a trip that meant a good many hours 
and a great deal of discomfort and worry not so long ago. 
Returning late in the evening I switch on the lights for 
the drive into the garage, a house for the car built in- 
finitely better than any habitation that sheltered the 
Pilgrims, and then into a warm home, a bite to eat of 
food taken from the electric refrigerator, and then to 
bed. 

Another Day. This is the Sabbath. While I slept the 
Sunday newspaper has been delivered, over one hundred 
pages of type and pictures, most of which has been set 
up and printed since last evening. The cost to me is not 
much more than the sending of a letter 25 miles during 
grandfather’s day. Milk also has been left at the kitchen 
door, which reminds me that few cows are to be seen 
hereabouts nowadays, whereas the cow population was 
almost equal to that of humans years ago, and pigs 
roamed the streets at will. 

We dress for church in finery that could not be pro- 
cured in Pilgrim days for any amount of money, and 
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though the house of worship is less than a mile distant, 
we motor thereto and find a good many other auto- 
mobiles have preceded us. Traveling in Plymouth was 
once a burden but now the difficulty lies in parking. 
We listen to a sermon in a heated church—those who 
are unable to attend or are indisposed, stay at home and 
hear religious services over the radio—and after the 
services we drive back home, leaving the car in front 
of the house for the afternoon’s trip. Then we are 
served with a delicious meal which has been cooking in 
the thermostatically controlled gas stove while we were 
at church. After enjoying the repast we step back into 
the car and in a few moments leave Plymouth behind. 


Inception and Progress of the Bank 


ECESSITY, the mother of invention, gives birth 
to many things outside of the category of inven- 
tion, for necessity mothered the Plymouth Bank. In 
1803 considerable shipping, shipbuilding, Grand Banks 
fishing and foreign trade was carried on in Plymouth 
and the many local merchants and traders found the 
facilities of the Boston banks, a good 8-hours stage-ride 
distant, too far removed to be of value. Accordingly a 
group of substantial citizens took the first steps toward 
the formation of a Plymouth Bank by procuring pledged 
subscriptions for one thousand shares at one hundred 
dollars each. The issue was accepted by a group of 78 
individuals who obligated themselves to take from one 
share up to 30, the latter being the maximum agreed 
upon for one individual. When all shares had been 
pledged and an assumed capital of $100,000 reached, a 
meeting was called on April 14, 1803, in the school house 
on School Street, at which meeting Joshua Thomas 
acted as moderator and William Goodwin as clerk. 
Nathanial Goodwin, Kelborn Whitman and Isaac Nel- 
son Stoddard were appointed to petition the General 
Court for an act of incorporation and William Davis, 
Barnabas Hedge, Jr., and William Jackson were ap- 
pointed to procure a building, or a place to build a home, 
for the proposed Plymouth Bank. The act of incorpora- 
tion was dated June 23, 1803. 
Later meetings in July and August of the same year 
were productive of by-laws, mode of transfer and ac- 
ceptance of the proposed building site. On the 27th day 
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of October the cashier gave notice that the bank would 
be open to receive the first installment of fifty dollars 
on each share from November 24th to November 30th. 
Thus was the first capital for the operation of the bank 
raised. 

At the suggestion of the building committee the two- 
story house and extra lot on Court Street, owned by 
Martin Parris, was bought. The date on the deed shows 
the transfer of the property as of December 7th, 1803. 
The exact date of the brick addition to this property is 
unknown but it was within a few months of the acquisi- 
tion of the residence, in which banking was carried on 
until the brick edifice was ready for occupancy. 

The first annual meeting called after the actual open- 
ing of the bank was held in January, 1804. At this meet- 
ing it was voted that the final installment of fifty dollars 
on each share should be paid on or before the 23rd of 
June, 1804. At least fifteen parcels of shares had changed 
hands during the interim since the first payment some 
nine months previous; on account of that many new 
names appear on the list of shareholders. 

The principal operations of the bank were to finance 
foreign trade and commerce and to issue state bank 
bills. In 1806, when foreign trade reached the peak, some 
73 ships and schooners sailed from Plymouth and 
brought nearly $100,000 in duties into the local custom 
house. This business was reduced by the Embargo, the 
war of 1812, adverse legislation, repeal of the fishing 
bounty, damage from Confederate cruisers and the gen- 
eral decline of the fishing industry until it disappeared 
almost entirely. 

On the 29th of February, 1812, the General Court 
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passed an act continuing the corporation until the first 
Monday in October. The original charter would have 
expired in July. On the 23rd of June, 1812, William 
Davis, Barnabas Hedge, Jr., William Jackson, Robert 
Roberts, Nathanial Goodwin, William Sturtevant and 
Sylvanus Lazell created another corporation to carry on 
the work, same to be in operation until October, 1831. 
The capitalization was the same as heretofore, $100,000., 
the shareholders being given the privilege of making 
four payments. The necessary transfer from the old cor- 
poration to the new took place October 3rd, 1812. A 
statement of condition was presented and it is interest- 
ing to learn that only a little over $2700 stood against 
the names of depositors. 

On the 28th of February, 1831, a new charter was 
granted extending the corporation to 1851, and in- 
cluded in the by-laws drawn up at the time was the 
stipulation that no individual could own over 50% of 
the shares. During the operation of this charter the bank 
moved from the original quarters to new and present 
quarters in 1841. The next notable change came after 
the passage of the National Banking Act providing for 
the creation of National Banks; and on the second day 
of February, 1865, the bank was authorized to com- 
mence the business of Banking under said Act, and has 
continued to operate under this form of charter. 

During these years of the bank’s history practically 
all the work was performed by the Cashier, who was 
required to attend at the bank, keep the records, have 
charge of all the bills, notes and money and produce a 
report of the state of the bank to the directors at every 
meeting. That this work was not burdensome is shown 
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by the statement of December, 1845, on which the 
amount due depositors is listed as $11,030.01. This was 
42 years after the bank was established. 

The door of the first vault was a very crude affair, 
probably made by a local blacksmith, and set in the 
masonry. (This old door and lock have been preserved 
and are now on exhibition in the lobby of the bank and 
pictured elsewhere in this book.) 

As the bank has improved its quarters, stronger and 
better vaults have been installed. The present one, 
which was put in in 1913, is modern in every way, con- 

structed of concrete, with a steel lining and a heavy 
steel vestibule and double doors and is protected by an 
automatic electric alarm. 

There has been a great change in the bookkeeping 
records as well as the methods of doing business. Until 
1900, all records were kept by hand in bound ledgers and 
even after that time the pass books of depositors were 
regularly presented to be balanced by the bookkeeper. 

| Since then there has been a gradual increase in the use 
of mechanical devices, first for simple addition, and later 
for actual posting of the ledgers, so that now the bal- 
ances are entirely computed on these machines. These 
are electrically operated and greatly lessen the burden 
on the bookkeepers. Depositors’ statements are posted 
each day and returned each month to the depositors 
with all checks which have been paid, giving an accurate 
record of every transaction on the respective accounts. 
Other machines are used for endorsing the checks, listing 
foreign checks by the bank on which they are drawn, 
printing names and addresses on statements, writing 
checks, money changing, etc. 
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There have also been interesting developments in the 
banking services offered to the public to meet increasing 
demands and opportunities. In 1920, a Savings depart- 
ment was opened which provides an opportunity for 
our depositors and others to receive interest on their 
savings accounts and on any otherwise idle money. By 
permitting deposits to begin interest on the first of each 
month and crediting interest four times a year, an oppor- 
tunity is offered to secure interest in some cases where 
funds are on deposit only a comparatively short length 
of time. The deposits in this department have increased 
gradually until at the present time they amount to over ( 
$900,000. 

Many years ago a few safe deposit boxes were in- 
stalled. The number of these has gradually increased 
and the equipment improved until there are now over 
350 installed in the present vault. 

The bank has arrangements with its correspondents 
by which foreign drafts are issued payable in all parts of 
the world. This has been a great convenience to those 
desiring to send remittances abroad, payable in Ameri- ( 
can or foreign currencies. The foreign connections of the 
bank also permit the financing of shipments of industrial 
products to all parts of the world. 

One of the greatest helps to travelers has been the 
constantly increasing use of Travelers Checks. They pro- 
vide a safe and convenient method of carrying funds, 
available anywhere. Identification is unnecessary and 
the checks are now so well known that they are accepted 
almost universally. ( 

The Trust Department was authorized in 1917 and 

‘has been one of the most important of the new activities. 
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BUILDING OF 1803 
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This department brings to Plymouth the facilities and 
advantages of corporate management and supervision 
as administrator, executor, trustee and guardian. The ad- 
vantages of this service are rapidly becoming recognized. 
The bank is disinterested, serves without prejudice, 
and is responsible for faithful and accurate account- 
ing. Accounts are kept carefully and are regularly audi- 
ted by the National Bank Examiners. Investments are 
made under the direction of the committee of the Direc- 
tors and are examined when the accounts are audited. 

During all the years that the bank has been in opera- 
tion it has followed the changing commercial and busi- 
ness conditions through which the town has passed. It 
has survived the financial upheavals of four serious and 
costly wars and many ‘panics’, all the while keeping 
pace with the growth of the town from a population of 
2,500 to over 13,000. Today, the bank has resources of 
over $2,500,000 and carries the checking accounts of 
over 1500 individuals, firms and corporations. 


In these pages it has been our endeavor to picture the life and 
habits of the people of Plymouth over the period of 125 years. 
It has been and is the constant endeavor of the directors to pro- 
mote and assist in the development and in the prosperity of 
Plymouth and its people. The directors have full confidence in 
the Town and its future and desire to be of every legitimate 
assistance in its progress. This memorial is presented to the 
stockholders and friends of the bank on the occasion of its 125th 
anniversary to express these confidences and with the hope that 
the bank and the community may continue to grow and prosper 
together. 


The following statement shows the condition of the 
Bank on April 9th, 1903: 


RESOURCES 
Loans: and discounts 3/0) 9) $3 29/07 121 
Overdrartsyei ys BNE 92.02 
United States bonds to secure a Grenlation 160,000.00 
Stocks and securities... . : 20,000.00 
Banking house, furniture and feeaces é 10,000.00 
Due from approved reserve agents. . . 54,457.96 
Checks and other cashitems ..... 393.23 
Notes of other National Banks ... . 3,477.00 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents . 397.20 
Lawful money reserve: 
Specie ... Nth asp SSO02.50 
Legal Tender notes .. . . 4,000.00 
ee 17,502.50 
Redemption fund 5 per cent. of circulation 5,700.00 
$601,991.12 
LIABILITIES 
apical ace rise Me Nahe a ae ge 2 SO OOGLOO 
Susplus fund (22°). sD an 32,000.00 
Undivided profits less expenses oan taxes 25,800.02 
National Bank notes outstanding .. . 157,700.00 
Due to Trust Companies and Savings Banks 11,977.71 
Dividends Unpaide ys .0. sete eenton 816.00 
Individual deposits) 3)... 2.0. 213,697.39 


$601,991.12 
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The following statement shows the condition of the 


Bank on April 9, 1928: 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts 


United States Bonds to secure circulation 


Other United States Bonds 
Bonds and Securities 
Banking House. . 
Redemption Fund 

Checks on other Banks 
Gashe:i!/ak 

Due from Barike 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Surplus Fund , 

Undivided Profits, ieee expenses 

Reserves, for interest, taxes, etc. 

National Bank notes outstanding . 

Due to Banks 

Individual deposits, see. eS dhe’ 

Savings deposits and certificates of 
deposit 

Bills payable . 

Other liabilities . 


$1,262,337.43 
160,000.00 
195,195.31 
796,674.42 
15,000.00 
8,000.00 
7,118.48 
49,207.29 
196,304.54 


$2,689,837.47 


$ 160,000.00 
100,000.00 
165,440.59 

26,775.11 
160,000.00 
60,543.02 
1,003,764.34 


958,032.57 
40,000.00 
15,281.84 


$2,689,837.47 
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The present Directors, Officers and those associated 
with them in the operation of the Plymouth National 


Bank, are: 
DIRECTORS 
JOHN RUSSELL Elected 1899 
EDWARD R. BELCHER © $016 
OLIVER L. EDES 2017 
JOHN D. BREWER “090 
’ EUGENE H. DORR «« 9020 
HENRY W. BARNES, JR. “pone 
EDWARD C. HOLMES ey | 
OFFICERS 


Became Asso- 
ciated with 
the Bank 


EDWARD R. BELCHER, President 1914 
HENRY W. BARNES, JR., Cashier 1916 


ASSOCIATES 
CATHARINE C. ROGAN 1913 
WILLIAM F, GOODWIN 1917 
JENNIE F. SULLIVAN 1919 
GLADYS L. ANTONIOTTI 1922 
SARAH H. COLE 1925 
KENNETH F. CROWELL 1925 
ESTHER SYKES 1925 
VIRGINIA E. BAILEY 1926 
LOUISE F. HOWLAND 1927 


RUTH K. HEPPLESTON 1927 
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The Plymouth National Bank desires to 
thank the following for their valuable 

& assistance and contributions to this 
memorial 


Mrs. L. F. Dickerson 

Plymouth Antiquarian Society 
@ Mr. Charles M. Doten 

Mr. John W. Lee 

Old Colony Club 

Mr. A. S. Burbank 


Compiled, prepared and produced by 
The Callaway Associates, Inc., 
‘ Boston, Mass. 
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